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5. In general, the good reader varies his eye-voice span much more than 
does the poor reader. We may conclude that the good reader shows more 
regard for thought units. 

6. A relatively wide eye-voice span is characteristic of rapid readers of 
all grades of development. 

7. A negative correlation exists between eye-voice span and the number 
of fixations per line. 

8. Regressive movements of the eyes are of two types— one characteristic 
of poor reading, the other of good reading. The latter occur when the for- 
ward sweep of the eye is too long. They are correlated with wider eye-voice 
spans. 

9. Unusually long fixations are due to difficulties in the reading material 
rather than to eye-voice relationships. 

In addition to his study of the more mechanical aspects of eye and voice 
relationships Buswell made a very interesting investigation of the way in 
which these factors are related to the recognition of meaning. For this pur- 
pose he used as reading material a paragraph containing a number of words 
which might be pronounced in either of two ways. The records show that the 
introduction of these difficult words causes in general an increase in the num- 
ber and irregularity of eye-fixations and shortening of the eye-voice span in 
the case of oral reading. The greater the eye-voice span the less difficult is 
the reading, since the "subject with a wide span has an opportunity to inter- 
pret the meaning in larger units and is able to get the correct meaning before 
the voice reaches the point of difficiilty" (p. 95). 

Buswell believes that the recognition of the meaning of individual words 
is attached more closely to the visual perception in the degree to which the 
reader is more skilled in reading. When difficulties arise in silent reading the 
reader falls back on the more primitive habits of reading and pronounces 
the words to make the meaning clear. The development of reading may be 
traced through three stages. 

First, the most primitive or immature stage of oral reading where the eye, the 
voice, and the meaning are all focused at the same point. Secondly, the more mature 
stage of oral reading where there is a considerable span between the eye and the voice, 
with the recognition of meaning occurring at a point nearer to the position of the 
eye. Thirdly, the stage of silent reading where the reader is entirely relieved of any 
attention to the voice and where the entire attention can be given to the eye and 
the meaning, making possible the development of a much higher degree of proficiency 

[p- I03l- 

E. H. Cameron 
Univeesity of Illinois 

The teaching of high-school subjects. — The literature of general methodology 
has for the most part concerned itself chiefly with teaching in elementary 
schools. Up to the present only two conspicuous books have appeared which 
deal entirely with general methods of teaching high-school subjects. The 
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success of these books has furnished evidence of the need for such material. 
Another book" has now appeared which is devoted to general principles of 
method in the high-school field. 

The major part of the book is given to a discussion of the aims of teaching, 
the fundamental factors of method, and the principal modes of instruction. 
The scope of these chapters is well set forth in the following quotation: 

School education should secure for the student five qualities: knowledge of self, 
of environment, and of their mutual relation; power of thought; sympathetic feel- 
ing toward environment; power to express and apply; steadiness of character and 
permanence of attainments. Instruction which is adapted to the realization of this 
fivefold aim may be thought of as consisting of six elements or method factors: acqui- 
sition, as the securing of information; reflection, as its interpretation; expression, as 
the giving out of received experiences; appreciation, as the feeling response to situa- 
tions; drill, as the rendering permanent of experiences; and testing, as the insuring 
of results sought 

In the realization of the lesson aim, instruction may be viewed under five modes, 
which are variously combined in the method of instruction for different lessons: viz.. 
Recitation, Problematic, Appreciation, Expression-AppUcation, and Laboratory 
[pp. 41-42]. 

In addition to this general body of material the author discusses methods 
of study, lesson organization and planning, the application of educational 
measurements, and problems of individual and social instruction. 

As the title indicates, the fundamental purpose of the book is to formulate 
the general principles upon which methods of teaching must be based. In a 
large measure the author leaves to the teacher the problem of adapting and 
applying these principles to instruction in the various secondary-school sub- 
jects. In this respect, as well as in the general body of principles covered, 
the book resembles the older group of general methods texts more than the 
books devoted particularly to teaching in high schools. The greater part of 
the book would be fully as applicable to elementary as to secondary instruc- 
tion. The point of view is functional in that throughout there is a procedure 
from discovery of aim to the adaptation of process to aim. The reader has a 
feeUng that the literature of experimental psychology and education might 
have been profitably used in greater amount in support of the principles stated. 

The book contains little that is new, but as a statement and discussion 
of fundamental principles of teaching, it is a meritorious piece of work. Its 
value as a text would be contingent upon the use of sufficient supplementary 
reading and discussion to insure the application of its principles to the work 
of the classroom. 

Mental development of the child. — It is now a full half-century since the 
child-study movement began. This movement has done much in the way of 

' Herbert H. Foster, Principles of Teaching in Secondary Education. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1921. Pp. xviii-l-367. 



